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KENYA LAND PROPOSALS 


oie Kenya Government’s proposals for land 
redistribution in the White Highlands are ill 
conceived. The aim is to establish a new-type 
of cultivator, occupying a mixed farm of 50 acres. 


It is possible to deduce from the 1958 agricul- 
tural census the kind of farmer this will create. 
He will, by African standards, be a considerable 
landed proprietor, employing wage labour and 
with some mechanisation. He will command 
credit from the Government of several thousand 
pounds and will enjoy a net income, after meeting 
all costs including amortisation of government 
advances, and after producing almost the whole 
of the farm’s internal food consumption, of at 
least £200 a year. He will also be the freehold 
owner of his land. The Government plans to 
establish 1,000 such farms a year and, if this is 
achieved, then within five years 5,000 families will 
be in occupation of 250,000 acres of high potential 
land in the Highlands, provided that such an 
acreage of land of this quality is offered for sale 
by the European farmers. 

By British standards such an income is not 
high, but by African standards in any part of the 
continent it is quite exceptional. 
must be related to local standards, and in 1957 
the per capita personal income of Africans in 
Kenya was only £12 a year. The authorities insist 
that the decision regarding the size of these hold- 
ings has been taken on purely economic grounds 
and on the advice of agricultural experts. But 
the land question in the White Highlands cannot 
be dissociated in this way from political considera- 
tions, nor from the acute land situation in adjacent 


African districts and the unemployment problem ~ 


in Nairobi. Much has been made of the success 
of the Swynnerton plan in the Kikuyu areas, but 


1For details of proposals see page 9. 


Moreover, it : 


however bright may be the prospects of those 
Africans whose lands have been consolidated into 
areas of economic size, in the Kiambu district, 
for example, some 4,300 families find themselves 
after consolidation with holdings of less than one 
acre, which are incapable of affording them a 
livelihood. In addition, many former farming 
tenants and large numbers of released detainees 
now find themselves landless and this has con- 
tributed to the unemployment in the towns. 


This situation is one which could be alleviated 
by the redistribution of land in the Highlands, but 
which will certainly not be solved to any signifi- 
cant extent by the present proposals. At this 
stage of Kenya’s development the Government 
should base its proposals on family small-holdings 
with a gross yield of £50 to £100 a year and then 
provide the widest possible spread of relief for 
the land shortage in African areas by redistribut- 
ing land in the Highlands on this basis. The 
advantages of estate production can almost all be 
attained by building up co-operative organisations 
for marketing, for mechanisation and for the 
supply of fertilisers and insecticides. 


The Kenya Government’s motives in fixing so 
high a size of farm are a matter for speculation, 
since they clearly involve a change of front. In 
1952 the official policy for African areas was the 
formation of small holdings or group farms based 
on family cultivation and varying in size from 
five to eight acres in the high potential areas to 
25 to 30 acres in the dry zone. The Swynnerton 
plan itself aimed at a gross farm revenue of £100 
per family in the more fertile areas. On the land 
to be acquired in the Highlands the Government 
has a free hand. Its determination to establish a 
select yeoman farmer class, in a category apart 
from the ordinary African cultivator, can only be 
interpreted as a political move. ers 


NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HE last formal conference before Nigeria 

attains independence on October Ist was 
concluded in London on May 19th. The purpose 
of the conference was to tie up the loose ends left 
from the conference of 1958, and it dealt mainly 
with the drafting of the Independence Bill which 
will be presented to Parliament, and with the 
question of defence arrangements. The meeting 
was not a controversial one, and the issues relat- 
ing to the federal constitution were resolved and 
a draft based on them agreed. Certain points 
regarding the regional constitutions and one or 
two other minor matters are to be the subject of 
discussion at a future meeting to be held in 
Nigeria within the next two months. 


Prior to the conference, there was a threat of 
dissession over the question of defence arrange- 
ments between Nigeria and the United Kingdom. 
Early in May, in the Federal House of Repre- 
sontatives, Chief Awolowo, the Leader of the 
Opposition and formerly the Premier of the 
Western Region, disclosed that in 1958 Mr. 
Lennox Boyd had required of the Nigerian leaders 
the initialling of secret heads of agreement on 
defence, including the possible establishment of a 
military base near Kano airport in the Northern 
Region, and this caused something of a furore. 
It was widely felt in Nigeria that this was impos- 
ing arbitrary conditions on the grant of independ- 


ence which would limit the new _ nation’s 
sovereignty. In response to Chief Awolowo’s 
statement, Dr. Azikiwe, the President of the 


Senate, declared that the agreement proposed in 
1958 had no binding effect, legally or morally, on 
the feteral government. 


Whatever the truth of these allegations, the 
atmosphere was clarified at the opening of the 
conference by a declaration from Mr. Macleod 
that Nigeria was to be granted independence 
without strings. A subsequent communiqué 
makes it clear that the question of defence has 
been left open until Niberia is a sovereign state, 
and that no land will be leased to the United 
Kingdom or to any other foreign country, or 
special rights enjoyed by them, until any such 
arrangements have been openly debated in the 
independent Federal Parliament. 

While the conference was in session, an 
announcement was made that the British Govern- 
ment was making available as from Independence 
Day, a Commonwealth Assistance Loan of £12 
million to aid Nigerian development. This loan 
is tied to the purchase of British goods and carries 
a rate of interest of 6 per cent. The impression 
was received at the time that it was to be addi- 
tional to the similar loan announced over a year 


ago, but this is not the case. In fact, this loan 
has already been fully taken into account in the 
financial estimates for the current Nigerian 
Development Plan, and it is important that the 
amounts made available by Britain should be seen 
in proportion to the total sum involved. The 
current plan, covering the period 1955-62, was 
drafted with the full approval of the Secretary of 
State, and involvés a total expenditure of £340 
million. Of this very considerable sum, Nigeria 
is finding over 80 per cent. from her own local 
resources. £21 million in grants and £3 million 
in loans have already been made available from 
Colonial Development and Welfare sources, to 
which Nigeria will no longer have access after her 
independence. But even after the provision of the 
proposed £12 million Commonwealth Assistance 
Loan, the British Government will have contri- 
buted little more than 10 per cent. of the total 
cost of the plan, and a gap of £27 million still 
has to be filled. In view, therefore, of the con- 
siderable contributions in men and materials made 
by Nigeria to the Commonwealth war effort and 
of the important dollar earnings with which she 
helped Britain to solve her balance of payments 
difficulties in the post-war period, the British 
Government’s farewell contribution can hardly be 
said to be over generous. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


N 1947 the Governments of Northern and 

Southern Rhodesia took over the railways from 
the existing management and stated that a Rail- 
way Commission would consider the question of 
the advancement of Africans to more important 
posts. The recent settlement is the result of 
negotiations which have dragged on for more than 
13 years, negotiations which since 1953 have been 
complicated by the fact that though African 
labour questions are the responsibility of the 
separate governments of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, the Federal Government is responsible 
for the railway administration. The chief diffi- 
culty during these years has been the determination 
by the two European unions (the Rhodesian Rail- 
way Workers Union and the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union) that they would only agree to a 
scheme which. maintained the principle of ‘the 
rate for the job’ on the grounds that they must 
protect the wages and standards which they have 
established and preserve a field of employment 
for their children. The Railway Management on 
the other hand has contended (though by present- 
day British standards the rates and conditions 
enjoyed by Europeans are not excessively high) 
that these wages are uneconomic and inflated, a 
kind of * expatriate allowance’ not applicable to 
African workers. 


Events in Africa generally (and particularly in 
Nyasaland last year) gave greater urgency to the 
problem and more serious efforts were made to 
find a solution. The Railway Administration pro- 
posed in July of last year that the traditionally 
European posts of lorry and bus driver, ticket 
clerk, plant operation, drilling machinist, crane 
driver, storeman and dining-car steward should 
be fragmented, and Africans enabled to enter 
them, at first doing only a part of the full Euro- 
pean job at a greatly reduced rate of pay and 
eventually working up to the full job at the full 
European wage. The African Union, although 
far from satisfied, agreed to these proposals as an 
interim measure. The European unions. for the 
reasons already stated, rejected the proposals. 


Eventually new proposals were submitted which 
offered something very close to the rate for the 
job. The R.R.W.U. agreed but the A.E.U. re- 
jected the proposals as the Africans, for a two- 
year training period, would be paid £12 a month 
less than the full European rate. Further points 
were raised and in the end the Labour Ministers 
of Northern and Southern Rhodesia submitted 
joint proposals which would make every job on 
the railway open to people of all races but would 
do away with the two-year training period. A 
further amendment was that all Africans advanced 
into jobs within the scope of the National Indus- 
trial Council (N.ILC.) would be permitted to join 
the Railway Pension Fund. The new proposals 
envisaged the creation of five fragmented jobs 
(road motor service drivers, plant operators. crane 
drivers. drilling machinists and dining-car 
stewards) in which the Africans would commence 
at a substantially higher rate than the present 
semi-skilled African wage. A further part of the 
scheme, affecting Southern Rhodesia. laid down 
that under the new Apprenticeship Act the con- 
ditions of employment of apprentices, Africans as 
well as Europeans, would be determined by an 
Apprenticeship Committee. This scheme has 
been accepted by the N.I.C. The Administration 
and the A.E.U. voted in favour. The R.R.W.U. 
voted against but agreed to work it. Recruitment 
to all N.I.C. grades and admission to training 
courses will be on a non-racial basis though all 
recruits must write, read and speak English. 


After 13 years the break-through has now been 
made. Nevertheless it is only a small beginning 
and the number of Africans who will be affected 
by the agreement has been estimated by the 
Minister of Labour of Southern Rhodesia at 800 
out of a total labour force of 20,000. One dis- 
tinct advantage is that Africans will now be able 
to take part in the meetings of the appropriate 
N.I.C. from which they were formerly excluded. 
The experience gained here should enable them to 
Syswes 


negotiate more effectively for those Africans who 
do not yet benefit from the new agreements. 


C.D.C. REPORT 


dee record of activity of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation in 1959 makes satisfactory 
reading. Here is a great organisation, technically 
well equipped, supple in its methods, and carrying 
out with increasing confidence a vital and expand- 
ing function in the field of colonial development. 
Not only have earlier projects begun to bear fruit 
but many new ones have been initiated with a 
sureness of touch which is the result of experi- 
ence. Relationships with the recipient territories 
have been excellent, and an important liaison with 
the International Bank and the International 
Finance Corporation is now being forged. And 
once again the Corporation has shown a profit. 


It is all the more deplorable that this fine record 
should still be overshadowed by the procrastina- 
tion of the Treasury, and the very continuance 
of the Corporation itself threatened by the 
Government’s refusal to allow it to extend its 
operations to the emergent territories. The Sin- 
clair of Cleeves Report on the financial structure 
of the Corporation has been in the hands of the 
Government for many months. [ts main conclu- 
sion was that ‘it is not possible for the Corpora- 
tion to continue to carry out the purposes for 
which it was set up and, at the same time, to meet 
the obligations laid upon it . . . unless there is a 
change either in its financial structure or in the 
nature of its activities’. Despite pressure in 
Parliament and from Sir Nutcombe Hume the pre- 
sent Chairman of the Corporation, the Government 
has still given no inkling of its intentions. This 
uncertainty, at a time when the Corporation is 
rapidly nearing the limit of its power of borrow- 
ing from government, has made it impossible for 
it to exercise its additional powers of obtaining 
loans from private sources. At the same time the 
approach to independence of Nigeria. Sierra 
Leone, Cyprus and Somaliland in 1960 implies a 
shrinkage in the area of operations of the Cor- 
poration which must cause amongst its fine body 
of technicians grave fears as to their future. 


No Cheer for Central Africa 
By Rita Hinden 
3s. 6d. 
Central Africa : 
The Economics of Inequality 
By Shirley Williams 
3s. 


Fabian Bookshop. 11. Dartmouth St., S.W.1 
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REPORT ON FIJI 


HE civil disturbances in Suva toward the end of 
last year focused attention on social, economic 
and racial questions in the Fiji Islands so that the 
publication of the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry! was awaited with much interest. 

As in so many other parts of the British Common- 
wealth the rapid increase in population 1s Fiji’s most 
crucial problem. The Commission goes for a 
recommendation that the Government should set up 
additional family planning clinics, and that contra- 
ceptives should be provided free of charge to married 
persons, though Sir Alan Burns dissented for 
religious reasons from this recommendation. The 
Commission also recommends that immigration into 
Fiji should be controlled, though not in such a way 
as to hinder the importation of skill and capital, or 
to cause a loss of efficiency. 

The population problem puts into sharp focus 
the question of the relationship between the two 
main racial groups in Fiji—the Fijians and the 
Indians. The rapid growth of the Indian popula- 
tion, first brought to Fiji as indentured labourers 
in 1879, has caused serious alarm among the Fijians 
who are already outnumbered by this immigrant 
race. Roughly, 49 per cent. of the total population 
of 361,038 are Indians, whilst 42 per cent. are 
Fijians. 

The relations between the two races are remark- 
ably good and free from acrimony and friction. 


Nevertheless the report states that there is a danger. 


that Indian land hunger and Fijian determination 
to retain control of their land may destroy the 
harmony. All the land in Fiji (other than Crown 
lands and fréeholds) is recognised as belonging to 
the Fijian people. The Commission does not wish 
to change this situation and its prime concern is the 
stabilisation of the Fijian economy through a more 
productive agricultural policy. 

The chief agricultural products in order of im- 
portance are sugar, coconuts, bananas and rice. 
Improvement in productivity per acre in the grow- 
ing of sugar could be achieved by: —‘ (1) continued 
introduction of higher-yielding canes, (2) wider and 
more correct use of artificial fertilisers, (3) general 
improvement in cane farming’. Drastic supervision 
of present slipshod methods in coconut growing is 
called for and new developments in fishing and 
afforestation. The tourist industry could also be 
increased if roads and shipping services between 
Suva and the outer islands were improved. 

The Commission do not advise any substantial 
improvement in the standard of social services— 
even in health and education—until economic 
development justifies increased expenditure. They 
‘are opposed to any racial exclusiveness in the educa- 
tional system which handicaps understanding and 
friendly relationships between the races. 

On overseas scholarships the Commission com- 
ments, ‘ We have been informed that a high propor- 


1 Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
Natural Resources and Population Trends of the Colony 
of Fiji, 1959. Crown Agents. 5s. 


tion of these Fijians who have gone overseas for 
higher education and training have failed to take 
advantage of their opportunities, neglecting their 
studies and wasting their time. This is attributed to 
the general popularity of Fijian students, who are 
musical, good at games and much in demand for 
social gatherings which are not conducive to study 
or discipline’. Nevertheless, they advise that ‘as an 
experiment a number of scholarships should be 
reserved for Fijians, that a group of Fijian students 
should be sent’ to a university in the United King- 
dom and that they while they are there they should 
be under the supervision of someone with experi- 
ence of Fiji, who, working with the University 
authorities, would be able to guide and influence 
the students and, if necessary, recommend the ter- 
mination of their scholarship grants.’ In view of the 
importance of industrial development the Commis- 
sion ‘ strongly support the application made by the - 
Government of Fiji for assistance from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds towards the con- 
struction of a technical institute estimated to cost 
about £177,500’. 


Drift to Towns 

One of the most important sections of the report 
deals with labour. The Commissioners state: ‘A 
growing proportion of Fijian males are to be found 
in government service and in building and construc- 
tion, representing a considerable drift to the towns. 
The same story can be told of the Indians, and an 
increasing proportion of them are now to be found 
in engineering, transport and distribution services 
compared with the position a few years back. We 
received many representations from organisations 
representing wage-earners in a considerable variety 
of occupations, pointing to the relative poverty of 
the working population and the gradual whittling 
away of their standard of living by rising prices. 
We were struck in these representations by the fact 
that the evidence of relative poverty which was 
usually presented to us involved comparison with 
Australia and New Zealand and did not take into 
account the economic conditions in Fiji itself, or 
those in other colonial territories. We do not re- 
gard the standard of living in Fiji as high and we 
think it may be endangered by the high rate of 
population growth. We would like to see the con- 
ditions of the wage-earners substantially improved, 
but we have found no evidence which suggests that 
this can be done by redistribution of income and 
little evidence that deliberate exploitation by 
employers is the order of the day. We consider 
that every encouragement should be given to the 
development of responsible trade unionism’. Wage- 
earners, they commented, had improved their lot 
compared to the rest of the community. 

Finally, the Commission recommends that in order 
to stabilise the economy of Fiji it will be ‘ necessary 
to provide the Government of Fiji with a grant of 
£7,810,000 sterling for the period 1961-65 and 
£4,964,000 for 1966-70.’ 

LLYWELYN. WILLIAMS 


Lessons 


T° be able to view with perspective the major 

work of one’s life and the problems within it, is a 
rare gift. In Gezira' Mr. Gaitskell achieves such 
detachment, and this, together with his meticulous 
attention to detail, his respect for statistics and his 
affection for the people with whom he worked, 
makes a remarkable book. 

The history of the Gezira Scheme is important 
not only in itself but also as a model for major 
schemes of development in other territories. The 
benefits it brought are self-evident, but it is of 
erucial importance that we should understand the 
mistakes which were made in order that these can 
be avoided in the future. 

Mr. Gaitskell gives high praise to the part played 
by private enterprise in the first 25 years of the 
scheme, and in so far as in the 1920s this partner- 
ship between government and private business in an 
undeveloped territory was a new departure he is 
justified. But the cost of that participation has to 
be recognised. The maximum nominal capital 
invested privately in the scheme was £24m. On this 
investment, capital premiums of £14m. and dividends 
prior to tax of over £84m. were paid. The average 
annual dividend on the nominal capital was 15 per 
cent. and on the combined nominal and premium 
capital nine per cent. Moreover, on the liquidation 
of the syndicate in 1950, a capital profit of 25s. for 
every 20s. of capital and premiums subscribed was 
paid. This was a high price to pay, though in Mr. 
Gaitskell’s view it was justified by the very consider- 
able risk element in the early stages of the scheme. 
Under modern conditions, however, it is unlikely 
that foreign private capital and management would 
be welcome in an emergent territory in a scheme 
involving land tenure and a large number of peasant 
farmers. Fortunately we have to-day an alternative 
in the Colonial Development Corporation, given that 
the British Treasury will allow it to treat part of its 
borrowings on an equity capital basis. 

The greatest headaches on the financial side of the 
scheme were the tremendous fluctuations in cotton 
price and cotton yields. Mr. Gaitskell himself 
admits that the management took much too long to 
realise the necessity for a price equalisation fund, 
and that had this been made part of the Scheme 
from the very beginning it would have eased many 
of the problems that arose in the years of low 
return. Equally, if the tenants had been accustomed 
to the idea from the start and if an unnecessarily 
low ceiling of £3m. had not been fixed to the fund. 
the inflation problems of the boom year of 1951 
would have been far less acute. 

One of the most interesting features of the scheme 
is the system of land tenure. The Sudan government 
in effect made itself the landlord, not by expropriat- 
ing the land but by renting it from the owners at a 
fixed pre-development rental value and then sub- 


1Gezira: A Story of Development in the Sudan, by 
Arthur Gaitskell (Faber & Faber. 42s.) 


from Gezira 


leasing it to the tenants. It also made illegal the 
use of the land as security for debt. This system 
appears to have worked admirably and could well 
be extended, with modifications, to land schemes in. 
for example, the Shire valley in Nyasaland and the 
White Highlands of Kenya. But in the case of 
the Gezira the weakness of the method lay in the 
size of the tenants’ holdings. These were originally 
fixed at 30 acres per tenant and later increased to 
40 acres. Clearly such acreages could not possibly 
be farmed by the tenant and his family without 
assistance, and the system involved from the start 
the large-scale use of paid labour. This in its turn 
made necessary the introduction of a_ unive-sal 
system of periodic loans, a system which was the 
source of great embarrassment and difficulty in years 
of low price. Had the holdings been halved in the 
first place the necessity for such loans would have 
been reduced while the return to the individual 
tenant would not necessarily have been decreased 
in proportion, since the labour cost would have 
occupied a much smaller place in total outlay. More- 
over, the benefits of the scheme would have been 
spread over a larger section of the population. 


Place for Co-operation 


Mr. Gaitskell admits that at the beginning tco 
much emphasis was placed on economic develop- 
ment and too little on the need for a corresponding 
social revolution. Undoubtedly a great opportunity 
was missed here. Had a proper effort been made to 
introduce the co-operative principle into the life of 
the tenants from the start this lack of balance might 
well have been avoided. Thrift and credit co-opera- 
tives could have done much to iron out the in- 
equalities of income from year to year and might 
eventually have taken over the loans function from 
the syndicate, thus removing a source of much 
friction. Co-operative marketing of the grain crop 
and the building up of secondary co-operative 
organisations capable of taking over the ginneries 
and the functions of agricultural instruction and 
control would have given the tenants a greater sense 
of participation and would have paved the way for 
a smooth devolution from the paternalism of the 
early days. In so tightly organised a community, 
moreover, consumer co-operatives might well have 
been successful and have provided valuable protec- 
tion to the tenants in the years of inflation. 


All these criticisms are hindsight and nothing can 
detract from the tremendous contribution the 
scheme has made to the economy of the Sudan and 
to the well-being of a very considerable African 
community. Nor can they detract from the splendid 
achievement of the men whose devotion and single- 
mindedness made the scheme possible. Not the least 
amongst these was Mr. Gaitskell himself, and all 
who are interested in the problems of the under- 
developed countries must be grateful to him for 
putting his experience at our disposal. 


T. F. BETTS 
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NYASALAND - TWO VIEWS 


HE Report on an Economic Survey of Nyasa- 

land, 1958-59, by Professor D. T. Jack, assisted 
by officials of the Nyasaland and Federal Govern- 
ments, follows a pattern made familiar by the 
Report of the East Africa Royal Commission.! The 
general tone is set by a doctrinaire individualistic, 
anti-collectivist attitude. This attitude appears to 
spring from a belief that to foster the private pro- 
perty incentive is to provide the most important 
stimulant of economic growth. The destruction of 
social and economic relations not based on _ in- 
dividual private property and the operations of the 
market, particularly in land, must therefore come 
first on the agenda of progress. (How such beliefs 
persist in the face of the facts of poverty and econo- 
mic backwardness can never cease to amaze.) But 
reality breaks through sufficiently to rob the authors 
of the courage of their convictions. As a result, 
their conclusions fall firmly between two stools. 


Laissez-Faire Preconceptions 


The Jack report believes that the basic impedi- 
ment to agricultural improvement in Nyasaland is 
the system of tribal land tenure. The report favours 
the creation of individual titles in land and a system 
under which land becomes a marketable asset to 
be bought and sold. Progress, they state, demands 
that the right of every African to sufficient land for 
subsistence cultivation must go. 


The Nyasaland African, the report points out, is 
still basically a subsistence cultivator. He has no 
alternative, in fact, because ‘the wages of an un- 
skilled labourer are at present insufficient to pro- 
vide for the needs of his immediate family so that 
he is obliged to meet his subsistence requirements 
by cultivating a garden’. Later, the report comes 
out rather hesitantly in favour of higher wages, but 
does not emphasise low wages as a reason for the 
African’s attachment to his subsistence income. 


Africans must, secondly, rely on subsistence in- 
come as a security against unemployment and old 
age. Until there is some other form of security each 
‘man must have access to land. Obviously, ‘ this 
raises the question of the possibility of providing 
alternative forms of security’. /f a pension scheme 
existed. . . . But there is no generally applicable 
pension scheme for wage earners, and the report 
appears to accept the fact that it would be imprac- 
ticable to establish one. So no more is said about 
the matter. The treatment of this issue is an admir- 
able example of the technique of assuming a 
problem is solved merelv by stating it. 

In the end, of course, the report comes to the 
conclusion that outright individual ownership and 
freehold tenure is impracticable and that the aim, 


1 See Primitive Economics and Primitive Economics 
by Thomas Balogh. Fellow of Balliol! College. Oxford, 
VENTURE. January. 1956. Professor Jack was a mem- 
ber of the East Africa Royal Commission. 


in the first place, should be to introduce leasehold 
title. It also concludes that change is a very long- 
term matter. One must presumably conclude that 
little can be done to improve matters in the near 
future. 

The difficulties in the way of introducing the revo- 
lution in tenure that the report desires are ‘the 
conservative tribal system’ and the absence of any 
widespread dissatisfaction with the present position. 
It is no doubt true that the present tenurial arrange- 
ments hinder agricultural progress, but it is highly 
doctrinaire to assume without discussion that in- 
dividual tenure and private ownership is the only 
alternative. It may be that appropriate tenurial 
arrangements for African agriculture have not yet 
been discovered (though the co-operative endeavour 
with which Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock was associated 
should not be forgotten), but it is entirely unhelpful 
to ignore the existence of the problem by presuppos- 
ing a single—and basically impracticable—solution. 


Nor can it be accepted as obvious that great 
improvements in agriculture are impossible without 
prior and fundamental changes in tenure. The. 
report’s failure to understand this (in spite of the 
fact that it refers to improvements arising from the 
work of the agricultural service and from the use 
of subsidised fertilisers) springs from its Jaissez- 
faire preconceptions and from the political blinkers 
which restricted the view of its authors. (Perhaps 
such a restricted view is inevitable in an official 
investigation.) 


A Political Problem 


The report favours an expansion in the produc- 
tion of cash crops, but it is generally hostile to the 
use of marketing boards to provide medium and 
long-term price guarantees to cash crop producers. 
Yet it is difficult to think of anything more dis- 
couraging to the growth of cash cropping than a 
period of unexpectedly low prices at a time when 
cultivators had begun to give more attention to 
producing for the market. 

Quite correctly, the report opposes the use of 
agricultural officers to ‘enforce administrative rules 
on land use, but it entirely fails to appreciate that 
the whole problem of agricultural reorganisation 
and the adoption of improved methods is a political 
one. Only when there exists a government having 
the widespread support of the African population 
will the advice of officials on agricultural methods 
be acceptable. This conclusion is no reflection 
whatever on the devotion and efficiency of the pre- 
sent agricultural service. A reform of government 
is more important than a reform of tenure. 

The report’s attitude to political matters is almost 
unbelievably naive. ‘The African’s objection to 
individual title appears to be mainly on political 
grounds’, and it is all the fault (will they never 
learn?) of agitators—though admittedly the report 
manages to refrain from using that term. It is the 
‘politicians’: ‘the nationalist African politician 
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does not like to recognise that land title is available 
to anyone (and this) may deter the progressive 
African farmer from seeking title for fear of the 
reactions of the local “ politicians *. 

One is inclined, after such a gem, to dismiss the 
report as unworthy of further attention. Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot be left at that. The most topical 
aspect of the report is its discussion of the effects of 
federation on the Nyasaland economy. Its views 
on this subject are of particular interest in the light 
of Professor Jack’s appointment as an independent 
member (the only member who is a professional 
economist) of the Monckton Commission. 


Facts and Fallacies about Federation 


The authors of the Jack Report are firmly of the 
belief that “the country’s economic development has 
been accelerated as a direct consequence of its asso- 
ciation with the two Rhodesias*. This statement, 
appearing on page 1 of the report, represents a 
recurring theme. The Nyasaland Government has 
more to spend; the Federal Government spends in 
Nyasaland; there has been an increased inflow of 
capital: all these benefits spring directly from 
* Nyasaland’s association with the two Rhodesias’. 

It is fortunate that the Jack Report has been soon 
followed by the publication of an independent in- 
vestigation? by two Oxford economists. The Oxford 
study examines one by one the economic arguments 
for federation which have been so frequently dis- 
played and so rarely analysed. It finds none of 
them to have the importance commonly attributed 
to them. One argument—that of the interdepend- 
ence of the three economies—it finds to have no 
validity whatever. Joint planning of the use of 
resources—another favourite argument for federa- 
tion—is shown to have been made in some ways 
more difficult by the division of powers between the 
Federal and territorial Governments. The widening 
of the market through the creation of a customs 
union, as will be seen below, is shown to have 
decidedly unfavourable repercussions on Nyasaland. 

It is not denied that Nyasaland has benefited by 
a fiscal redistribution in its favour as a result of the 
federal financial arrangements. Indeed, the study's 
estimate of this gain—on average about £4m. p.a.— 
is substantially larger than the estimate of the Jack 
Report. This sum is large in relation to Nyasa- 
land’s total revenue, but absolutely it is small, 
particularly in relation to certain United Kingdom 
grants in aid, such as the proposed £6m. a year to 
Malta which has a population only one-ninth of that 
of Nyasaland. 

Nyasaland’s fiscal gains arise in this way. First. 
the revenue she surrenders to the Federal Govern- 
ment is only a little larger than the revenue she gets 
back as a statutory share of income tax, and this 
net contribution to Federal revenue is greatly ex- 


2 Nyasaland: The Economics of Federation. Arthur 
Hazlewood and P. D. Henderson. (Basil Blackwell. 
Oxford. 10s. 6d.) 


ceeded by Federal Government expenditure in or 
on behalf of Nyasaland. The Oxford study includes 
in the redistribution every item that can possibly be 
considered a benefit to Nyasaland. As we have seen, 
it goes further than the Jack report was prepared 
to go (the Jack report’s figure it seems was arrived 
at by including only the more direct items of ex- 
penditure in Nyasaland, such as on medical services). 
Some readers will think that the Oxford study goes 
too far in attributing Federal expenditures as of 
benefit to Nyasaland. They will doubt, for example, 
that a share of the Federal Prime Minister’s salary 
or of the Federal Air Force are properly so included. 
The benefits directly felt by the Nyasaland popula- 
tion amount to about £1 per head of the African 
population per annum. One certainly cannot accuse 
the Oxford study of having understated the fiscal 
benefits. But the effects of federation cannot be left 
at that. It is the error of the Jack report that it 
does not enquire much further into the matter. 


Benefits from Northern Rhodesia 


For a start, it is necessary to look at the source 
of the fiscal gain. The Oxford study clearly shows, 
confirming what many people had on_ general 
grounds suspected, that it comes from Northern 
Rhodesia. Southern Rhodesia has also benefited 
from the fiscal system, because of the large Federal 
expenditures in Southern Rhodesia, by an amount 
which in absolute terms is much bigger than the 
gain by Nyasaland. Yet the Jack report can speak 
(not in an unguarded moment, for the statement 
appears more than once) of Nyasaland’s gains from 
its association with ‘the two Rhodesias’. In fact, 
Nyasaland’s fiscal gain could have been much bigger 
if she had been associated with Northern Rhodesia 
alone. 

The increased inflow of capital, which has often 
been proclaimed as a benefit from federation, is 
also found upon examination to be mainly the 
consequence of the pooling of Northern Rhodesian 
copper revenues. The increased ‘confidence’ 
created by federation is not given much weight in 
the Oxford study. More external capital has come 
in because the Northern Rhodesian revenues have 
been available to meet the service charge. Without 
this pooling of revenues there could have been 
neither the massive capital inflow into Southern 
Rhodesia nor the relatively very modest inflow into 
Nyasaland. Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
could not have borrowed ; Northern Rhodesia would 
not have needed to do so. But Nyasaland’s gain 
has been a very limited one. ‘There can be few if 
any federations elsewhere’, the Oxford study re- 
marks. ‘in which a distinctive and conspicuously 
poorer region. containing over one-third of the 
population, would receive so small a share of public 
funds’. 

The increased government expenditures (both 
capital and current) are the main reason for think- 
ing that the rate of economic growth in the Federa- 
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tion as a whole has been greater than it would have 
been without federation, This is not to say that the 
rate of growth has been faster since federation than 
it was in the preceding period. The Oxford study 
shows that the official statistics point to the opposite 
conclusion, and that only in Southern Rhodesia does 
the rate of growth appear to have accelerated since 
federation. The Salisbury showpiece is, in fact, a 
very misleading indicator of the general development 
of the Federation. 


This conclusion is particularly interesting because 
the Jack report confidently states that in Nyasaland 
‘the expansion of the money economy has been 
much greater since federation’, and presents a mis- 
cellaneous collection of statistics to prove the point. 
The Oxford study analyses these statistics and shows 
that they support the opposite conclusion’. It is, 
perhaps, indicative of the general attitude of the 
Jack report that it takes the increased use of motor 
vehicles (and their widespread use among all sections 
of the population ‘except the Africans *!) as one of 
the indicators of general growth. 


Effect of the Customs Union 


There is a whole group of questions concerning 
the effect of the customs union with the Rhodesias 
which is given little or no attention in the Jack 
report. It is sometimes suggested that the solution 
to the difficulties of the existing Federal arrange- 
ments is to loosen the political ties while maintaining 
the economic links. The Oxford study should cause 
second thoughts about such suggestions. The 
beneficial effects of federation for Nyasaland have 
come overwhelmingly from Northern Rhodesia in 
the form of the fiscal redistribution. It is difficult 
to see that a redistribution of this nature could be 
arranged except as an aspect of a political associa- 
tion—though this would not of course require politi- 
cal association with Southern Rhodesia. In almost 
all other ways the economic link has worked to the 
disadvantage of Nyasaland. The common tariff. 
the rates of which are adjusted to protect Southern 
Rhodesian industry, has restricted the flow of cheap 
imports into Nyasaland and has pushed up prices. 
The duty on a cheap Indian shirt, for instance, has 
gone up from 8d. to 3s. 6d. The common tariff 
and the pull of the more developed parts of the 
customs union area have made industrial develop- 
ment in Nyasaland more difficult. There are indica- 
tions, the Oxford study points out, that development 
which would otherwise have occurred in Nyasaland 
has taken place in Southern Rhodesia. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the statistics show a slower 
rate of development in Nyasaland since federation. 
Although the increased rate of government expendi- 
ture (territorial and Federal Governments combined) 
has had a stimulating effect, the economic link with 
Southern Rhodesia through the customs union tends 
to retard development in Nyasaland. Yet there is 
no mention of the customs union in the Jack report. 


It is to be hoped that Professor Jack will do some 
rethinking during his work on the Monckton Com- 
mission. 


PASS LAWS IN PRACTICE 


Southern Rhodesia 
Under the Natives (Registration and Identifica- 
tion) Act of 1957 every African male from the age 


-of 16 is required to carry or possess a certificate 


of registration or registration book. This must 
oe endorsed by his employer at the time both 
of employment and of discharge. Failure to produce 
when required an up-to-date certificate makes the 
African liable to a fine up to £3 or three months” 
imprisonment, Certain classes of Africans pre- 
scribed by the Chief Native Commissioner may carry 
instead of a certificate of registration an identity 
certificate which need not be endorsed but which 
must be produced on demand. 

Under the Native (Urban Areas) Accommodation 
and Registration Act of 1951 all Africans (except 
those issued with identity certificates) must have a 
special pass if they are to seek employment in the 
urban areas. Such passes are issued for not more 
than seven days but may be renewed. Under the 
same Act all Africans who visit certain proclaimed 
areas in which they do not reside, and remain in the 
area between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., must carry a visit- 
ing pass issued by a town pass Officer. 


Northern Rhodesia 


The main provisions for the carrying of passes 
by Africans in Northern Rhodesia are contained in 
the Native Registration Ordinance. This ordinance 
applies to every African male from the age of 16 
and requires him to register in the district in which 
he is domiciled and carry an identification certificate 
on his person in those districts prescribed in the 
ordinance. These districts include the whole country 
with the exception of Barotseland. The identity certi- 
ficate must be endorsed by the employer at the time 
of engagement and discharge if the African is em- 
ployed for more than 48 hours. 

Any district officer, justice of the peace, police 
officer, registration officer or any other person 
authorised by the Governor may at any time 
demand to see an African’s identity certificate. 
Failure to produce it makes an African liable to a 
fine up to £3 and/or up to one month’s imprison- 
ment. 

Other offences include unlawful possession of 
another person’s certificate, failure to apply for an 
identity certificate, making unauthorised entries on 
an identity certificate, and engaging an African who 
be no identity certificate or one which is incom- 
plete. 

A certificate of exemption may be given to any 
holder of a certificate of honour and to other 
Africans who are specially designated by the Pro- 
vincial Commissioners. A certificate of exemption 
must be carried on the person and produced on 
demand. Women are not required to carry these 
certificates but at all times must be able to produce 
their marriage certificates. 


Nyasaland 


Africans in Nyasaland are not required to carry 
passes. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(May 15th—June 15th) 


Nigeria 

Talks were held at the Colonial Office from May 
10th to 19th between Mr. Macleod and the ieaders 
of the Nigerian governments on the final draft of 
the independence constitution. It was agreed that 
the right of appeal to the Privy Council should be 
retained after independence except in the case of 
election petitions and that a defence agreement 
between Britain and Nigeria should not be signed 
or ratified until after independence. It was categori- 
cally stated that Britain had no intention of setting 
up a base in either Nigeria or the Cameroons. On 
the subject of the Cameroons the conference agreed 
that if, after the plebiscite in 1961, either the 
Northern or the Southern Cameroons were to vote 
to rejoin Nigeria, then the first should be admitted 
as an integral part of the Northern Region and the 
second as a fully self-governing region. A Common- 
wealth Assistance toan of £12m. is to. be made to 
Nigeria after independence. 


Southern Cameroons 

On May 23rd the two opposition parties, the 
Kamerun National Congress and the Kamerun 
People’s Party, merged to form the Cameroons 
People’s National Convention. The principal aim of 
the Convention is to ‘safeguard the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Southern Cameroons as a fully-fledged 
self-governing region within the framework of the 
Nigerian Federation and the British Common- 
wealth °. 


Kenya 

On May 15th the Kenya Ministry of Agriculture 
published outline proposals for non-European settle- 
ment in the White Highlands. The European Agri- 
cultural Settlement Board is to be reconstituted as a 
non-racial Agricultural Settlement Corporation 
which will buy ‘high potential’ farms at its discre- 
tion as they are offered for sale. Where the land 
is already fully developed it will be retained in large 
units for resale to people wishing to buy large farms. 
Where this is not the case it will be subdivided into 
50-acre farms for sale. Applicants for these farms 
will be scrutinised on a non-racial basis by the pro- 
vincial administration and then trained by the Agri- 
cultural Department, first at farm institutes and then 
on the farm itself. It is expected that about 50,000 
acres a year will be bought, making possible the 
settlement of 1,000 families annually and starting 
with 40 to 50 families in 1961. The United King- 
dom government is to provide C.D. and W. Ex- 
chequer loans of £3,150,000 for farm purchase up 
to March, 1964, provided that at least £1}m. a year 
can be raised for farm development from inter- 
national finance. The Colonial Office states that the 
considerations behind these proposals are purely 
economic; they are not aimed at the relief of 
African land hunger but solely at the most intensive 
use of the Highlands. 

On June 7th the Registrar stated that the Kenya 
Africa National Union could only be registered if 


Kenyatta ceased to be President and if the clause 
allowing trade unions to affiliate was deleted. After 
some discussion the KANU leaders agreed to both 
requests and the Union was registered. After the 
government had agreed to let elected African 
ministers visit Kenyatta, the African-elected mem- 
bers withdrew their threat to resign from the Legis- 
lative Assembly. : 


Central Africa 

The Nyasaland Constitutional 
been postponed until July 25th. 

On June 15th the Governor of Nyasaland an- 
nounced that he would end the state of emergency, 
but bring into operation the Preservation of Public 
Security Ordinance and the Detained Persons 
(Special Provisions) Ordinance which would give him 
powers to control meetings and the movement of 
persons and also continue to detain those Africans 
whom he still felt were a danger to public security. 


Conference has 


Congo 
Elections to the National Assembly were held in 
the last fortnight in May. The results were :— 


Location of seats 


: Party won Total 
Congolese Nat. Movement 5 provinces 36 
(Lumumba) 
Congolese Nat. Movement Kasai 8 
(Kalonji) 
National Progress Party 3 provinces 14 
Abako ni bal Leopoldville 12 
African Solidarity Party Leopoldville 13 
Cerea Eis ni Kivu 10 
Conakat Katanga ti 
Balubakat : Se 5.3 Katanga 6 
Others (small parties and individuals) 31 
Total 137 
Bahamas 


The Progressive Liberal Party won all four seats 
in the bye-elections held in New Providence on May 
20th. Final results were: Southern District—S. 
Bethel (P.L.P.) 1,918 elected, C. A. Dorsett (P.L.P.) 
1,856 elected, S. C. Stubbs (Labour) 820, L. G. 
Wright (Labour) 722, B. A. Cambridge 155, G. E. 
Weir (U.B.P.) 152, O. H. Bodie (Ind.) 203. 

Eastern District—H. M. Taylor (P.L.P.) 2.044, 
elected. Arthur Hanna (P.L.P.) 1,961, elected, G. A. 
Johnstone (U.B.P.) 1,561, F. L. Cole (U.B.P.) 1,382, 
C. A. Farquharson (Labour) 90. 


Publications 

Report of E. African High Commission (H.M.S.O., 
5s.). 

Report of Somaliland Protectorate Constitutional 
Conference. (Cmnd. 1044.) 

Historical Survey of the Origins and Growth of Mau 

Colonial Development Corporation, Report and Ac- 
counts, 1959. (House of Commons No. 211.) 

Southworth Commission Report, 1960. (Govern- 
ment Printer, Zomba, Nyasaland.) Nea 


Parliament and the Colonies 


South African Refugees in the High Commission 
Territories. Mr. Marquand asked the Minister of 
State for Commonwealth Relations (Mr. Alport) 
what requests he had received from the Government 
of South Africa for the return to the Union of 
persons who had taken refuge in the protectorates 
of Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland and if 
he would make a statement. Mr. Alport replied that 
he had received none. He assumed that Mr. Mar- 
quand had in mind press reports of statements made 
in the South African House of Assembly. The High 
Commissioner had immediately been asked to for- 
ward the official record and to seek elucidation of 
what had been said. No negotiations were in pro- 
gress with the South African government on this 
subject. The border between the High Commission 
territories and the Union was and always had been 
open, subject to the emigration laws in force from 
time to time. A small number of people had 
arrived in a territory from the Union in recent 
weeks and some of them had said they had come 
for political reasons. It was not the intention of 
H.M. Government to compel them to return to the 
Union on political grounds, though the question of 
return to answer criminal charges would be a matter 
for the courts. 

Mrs. Castle asked if the Minister was aware that 
one of the difficulties which refugees faced in leav- 
ing High Commission territories was that they 
normally had to be in transit through the Federa- 
tion. Could the Minister not take steps to approach 
the Federation government to make sure that ‘in 
transit’ facilities would be granted in all those cases. 
Mr. Alport replied that questions of entry into and 
exit from territories of the Commonwealth. includ- 
ing the Federation, were matters for the govern- 
ments concerned, but it had already been made quite 
clear that anyone coming to the United Kingdom 
would be dealt with by the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations in accordance with the 
normal practice in this country. 

Mr. Albu said that he believed the Minister had 
said that cases concerning criminal charges would 
be subject to appeal to the courts. He asked if this 
included criminal charges under recently passed 
South African legislation. Mr. Alport replied that 
that would be a matter for the courts to decide in 
accordance with the interpretation of the fugitive 
offenders’ legislation. 

Mr. Marquand asked the Minister to distinguish 
between what he had said already, namely. that 
political offences would not be regarded as crimes 
for that purpose, and the fact that South Africa had 
passed a Prohibition of Communism Act which 
appeared to make political offences criminal 
offences. Would he distinguish between offences 
under that Act and normal criminal offences, which. 
they agreed, must be handled in a different way. 
Mr. Alport replied that he would not be expected 
to give a judicial interpretation of legislation and 
drew attention to Section 19 of the Fugitive 
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Offenders Act which contained provisions with re- 
gard to general equity in matters of that sort. Mr. 
Gaitskell asked whether, if South African legislation 
made political action a criminal offence, that in any 
way weakened the Minister’s assurance that only 
persons who might be charged under the criminal 
code as at present existing in South Africa, would 
be sent back. Mr. Alport said that he would like 
to give further thought to that matter but, as he 
understood it, consideration and interpretation of 
this Act would be in accordance with normal 
principles of English justice. (19th May.) 
Education in Bechuanaland. In reply to a ques- 
tion the following figures giving the range of 
teachers’ salaries in Bechuanaland were circulated: 
Unqualified Teachers 


Mene q Be vecca th cesta £3—£6 Monthly 
Wometeen: ome £2 10s.—t£4 10s. * 
Qualified (Non-Graduate) Teachers 
Meneses £6—£77 3 
Women ett £5—£63 & 
Graduate Teachers 
Mien. 2 sate eee. Sete £35—£119 
Women 
Head Teachers (Primary School) 
£53—£96 9 
Head Teachers (Secondary Schools) 
£80—£128 - 
(26th May.) 


Nairobi: African Wages. Mr. Swingler asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies the minimum 
wage for adult African workers in Nairobi, what 
proportion of workers received less than 180s. per 
month and if it was with his authority that the 
labour commissioner in Nairobi had recently stated 
that the adult African worker with a family needed 
a minimum standard of at least 180s. per month. 
Mr. Macleod replied that the present minimum adult 
monthly wage in Nairobi, including housing allow- 
ance, was 1194s. The proportion of workers receiv- 
ing less than 180s. per month was not known, but 
the average monthly wage of all Africans in Nairobi 
in 1959 was, including housing allowance, 204s. The 
Labour Commissioner had not spoken with his fore- 
knowledge, but he had no reason to question his 
estimate that a man, his wife and two children in 
Nairobi needed a wage, excluding housing allow- 
ance, of 1823s. and it was the Kenya Government's 
policy eventually to reach that target. In reply to 
another question Mr. Macleod said that they were 
planning this advance in two stages, and the situa- 
tion was examined every six months by the Council 
of Ministers. The immediate aim was to raise the 
minimum adult wage to a level where it could sup- 
port a man and his wife, as a first step towards the 
goal of a level where it would support a family of 
two children. Mr. Callaghan asked if in view of the 
seriousness of the situation he would publish a 
statement of the detailed plans of the Kenya govern- 
ment and Mr. Macleod said he would consider how 
that could be done. (31st May.) 


Guide to Books... 


South Africa: Two Views of Separate Develop- 
ment 
By S. Pienaar and A. Sampson (0.U.P. 5s.) 


Anatomy of Apartheid 1960 
(Times Publishing Co. 1s.) 

The Institute of Race Relations has asked two 
well-known exponents of the alternative approaches 
to the South African problem to write short com- 
mentaries upon developments during the period of 
Dr. Verwoerd’s premiership. Neither of the joint 
authors was permitted to see what the other had 
written. 

The result should have been a significant diverg- 
ence in approach as well as in subject matter. To 
a certain extent this has happened ; puerile debating 
points as well as glaring logical and factual discrep- 
ancies in Mr. Pienaar’s account will occur to the 
reader even before he considers Mr. Sampson’s 
argument. The South African situation * burst 
upon the attention of South Africa’s friends at a 
time when public opinion in the Western world was 
not particularly balanced. . . . Mr. Nehru was the 
undisputed Prince Charming of the Western world 
stage’. Liberal thinkers, it is stated, would like to 
* de-nationalise’ the Bantu. The existence of a com- 
pletely de-tribalised generation of Africans in the 
towns is overlooked, as are the views of their 
leaders. Reference to a Bantustan invariably im- 
plies the inclusion of the three British High Com- 
mission territories. Is it worth the trouble to criticise 
in detail so pathetic a diatribe? 

The reply is no, and in the case of the opponent 
of apartheid the reason is obvious: such criticism 
would be superfluous. But if the Afrikaner could 
be persuaded to study a reasoned answer to essays 
of this sort, would anything be achieved? Once 
again, it would not, because his views are not based 
on logic; rather is logic regarded as a weapon in 
a war of ideas. This ideological approach has 
placed Mr. Pienaar in a dilemma, of which he is 
too much aware. As foreign editor of the leading 
Afrikaans daily newspaper he must have known that 
the type of contribution expected by his Party of a 
good Afrikaner would not go down well in the 
material sophistication of British intelligentsia. 

The result is that he falls between two stools. For 
a typical Afrikaner he is too slick: his opening is 
more frivolous than good humoured, he leaves out 
religious arguments and he avowedly ignores colour 
prejudice although it should be the central theme of 
an ideological exposition. One feels that a backveld 
Nationalist M.P. or a Dutch Reformed minister 
would, from this standpoint, have been a better 
choice of author. 

Only his closing note rings true. Along with his 
tace, he feels desperate. Apartheid, he admits, is 
unpopular in theory and would be difficult to apply, 
but it is the only salvation for Afrikanerdom. This 
is the root of tyranny and prejudice and this is the 
point from which argument should begin, if the 
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Afrikaner is to be converted. Condemnation of 
official acts and human attitudes must fall upon 
stony ground until the Afrikaner is persuaded to 
risk the near certainty of future miscegenation. 


On the other hand, from the topical point of view, 
he is annihilated by the broader insight of Anthony 
Sampson, who is left a free hand in interpreting 
trends in African organisation and thinking. Apart 
from his devastatingly effective if moderately ex- 
pressed exposure of * Bantustan’, Mr. Sampson has 
three interesting opinions to offer. First, a definite 
stage in South African affairs commenced with Dr. 
Verwoerd’s accession to power. Second, black 
nationalism in South Africa is much more cosmo- 
politan and multi-racial in outlook than elsewhere 
on the Continent. Finally, a world economic boy- 
cott could be decisive in forcing the hand of the 
Nationalist Afrikaner. 


An Anatomy of Apartheid is a reprint of nine 
articles which recently appeared in The Times. The 
articles were presented in an easy style and covered 
a wide range of subjects, including justice, broad- 
casting control, shifts in the Dutch Reformed 
Church and the Basutoland experiment. It is to 
be hoped that many Times readers who were not 
particularly aware of South African politics were 
persuaded to read them. For although conclusions 
are suggested rather than stated, they are not as non- 
committal as one might have feared. 

Roy Gale 


Mackenzie’s Grave 
By Owen Chadwick (Hodder & Stoughton. 25s.) 
Too often there is a vague idea that Scottish 
Presbyterian missionaries and traders somehow dis- 
covered, developed and ruled Nyasaland before the 
people voluntarily came under British control and 
that no other early influences are of great signific- 
ance. A useful corrective to this has already been 
provided by A. J. Hanna’s The Beginnings of Nyasa- 
land and N.E. Rhodesia, and I also strongly recom- 
mend this book by the Master of Selwyn. 


In 1857 Livingstone made his great missionary 
appeal in Cambridge. There was an immediate 
response and soon Oxford, Durham and Dublin 
joined Cambridge to form the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa. In October, 1860, an expedition 
set out for the Shire under the leadership of a 
Scottish Episcopalian, Bishop C. F. Mackenzie. 
Horace Waller, who later became the editor of 
Livingstone’s Last Journals, was a member of it. 
They had both lay and clerical staff but no doctor. 
Livingstone himself was back in Africa by this time, 
trying with no great success to co-operate with white 
men like Kirk and his own brother, in another 
expedition. He accompanied the Anglicans for 
some time and gave them great help, but he had 
plans for the out-manceuvring of the Portuguese and 
duties as British Agent which imposed considerable 
limitations on their co-operation. Eventually, 
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Mackenzie went on to the Shire Highlands and 
founded Magomero Mission Station—not far from 
where Zomba is now. Like Livingstone, he took on 
the slave-traders and soon found himself in political 
and military complications. Magomero soon became 
a great refugee camp for liberated slaves. This 
raised fearful problems of food, sanitation and 
discipline. Within two years of his arrival Macken- 
zie died at the confluence of the Shire and the Ruo. 
Disease and insecurity did their deadly work at 
Magomero with such speed that in a short time the 
remnants of the party had to withdraw completely 
from that region of Africa. The U.M.C.A. did not 
return to Nyasaland—as it was called much later— 
for over twenty years. 


In 1875 the Scottish Presbyterians came—and 
came to stay. Why did they succeed where such 
brave and devoted predecessors had seemed to fail? 
Chadwick suggests some interesting reasons; the im- 
mense ability and the long unbroken service of their 
leaders such as Laws of Livingstonia, and Hether- 
wick of Blantyre; the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 which brought the mouths of the Zambesi 
so many weeks nearer to Glasgow ; improvements in 
the construction of smaller steamships; a shift in 
the sands at the Zambesi bar which opened the 
Chinde channel in the delta and cut out the killing 
overland haul from Quelimane; above all, the 
loyalty and memories of the Makololo left in 
Nyasaland by Livingstone. 

Dr. Chadwick has done some valuable research 
and the character studies are clear and penetrating 
and do not lack humour. 

Kenneth MacKenzie 
Lugard in Africa 
By A. A. Thomson and Dorothy Middleton 
(R. Hale. 18s.) 

Lugard is not the best known of imperial adminis- 
trators; nor did he arouse controversy, like Rhodes 
or Milner. Much of his long life was given to 
peaceful and successful administration. But he was 
an imperialist of the most thorough-going kind, who, 
by political and by forcible means, added thousands 
of square miles to the Empire. Nigeria especially 
bears his mark, for he not only played a major part 
in subduing the Northern Emirates, but once there 
put into practice his own system of indirect rule by 
which the tribal system was preserved and compara- 
tive peace imposed. An unwavering believer in the 
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English mission to govern, he had a soldier’s distrust 
of Whitehall and a natural Tory’s contempt for his 
Labour critics, ‘the more prominent of whom’, he 
said in 1922, ‘are not even of British race’. 

Yet he was a great humanitarian and the scourge 
of the Arab slavers in the East African hinterland 
at the .end of the nineteenth century. He disliked 
Rhodes’ visionary imperialism and steadfastly in- 
sisted that Britain’s colonies ought to be run for the 
benefit of the natives. 

The authors have limited their narrative to the 
years 1887-98, the years of swashbuckling adventure 
in the heroic period of imperial expansion. Lugard’s 
place in this scheme of things was essentially that of 
a soldier with a job to do. That the job was done 
well is attested by the declaration of the British 
Protectorate over Uganda in 1894 and over Northern 
Nigeria in 1900; but as an administrator and states- 
man he had not yet been tested. Most of Lugard’s 
worth-while achievements lie outside the compass 
of this book; there is much else to be praised in 
his long and busy life. Lugard’s career shows how 
much could be done at that time by good and 
prudent administration founded upon a paternalistic 
concern for native development and welfare. 


Ian Henderson 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Ethiopians. An Introduction to Country 
and People. By Edward Ullendorff. (O.U.P. 30s.). 

This is a useful introduction to Ethiopia and 
gathers together in concise and readable form the 
basic cultural, historical and geographic facts. Un- 
fortunately the author is more of a historian than a 
politician and makes little attempt to assess Ethiopia 
in terms of modern Africa. 

A Short History of the Bahamas. By Dr. A 
Deans Peggs (Crown Agents, 7s.) This re-issue of 
Dr. Peggs’ pamphlet remains the only history of the 
Bahamas in print. It concentrates more on pirates 
than on politics, but it does contain a useful 
appendix on the present form of Government. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office List, 1960. 
(H.MLS.O. 22s 6d.) An invaluable handbook con- 
taining up-to-date material about the constitutions, 
histories, personnel of the independent countries of 
the Commonwealth. 
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